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In 1859 he wrote : " I utterly despair of finding peace and
harmony in the efforts of Governments and diplomatists. The
people of the two nations (Britain and France) must be brought
into mutual dependence by the supply of each other's wants.
There is no other way of counteracting the. antagonism of language
and race. It is God's own method of producing an entente
cordiale, and no other plan is worth a farthing/' This was the
motive which induced him to initiate and carry through the
commercial treaty with France of 1860 which did, indeed, have
a most beneficial effect on the relations between the two nations.
In spite of his belief in the inestimable value of peace Cobden
was not a " peace at any price " man. Not only wars undertaken
for self-defence seemed to him justifiable, but in rare cases even
a war for the protection of another weaker nation or the liberation
of an oppressed people. But he strongly opposed the popular
tendency to espouse the cause of every oppressed nation and
to endanger peace by hurling insults at their adversaries or to
encourage national agitations and revolutions. Still more he
condemned Palmerston's policy of the Balance of Power and
national prestige disguised as the protection of nationalities
struggling for freedom. He sometimes went so far as to express
surprise that the common people should prefer a bad government
by members of their own race to a better government by foreigners.
" Patriotism ", he wrote, " or nationality, is an instinctive virtue,
that sometimes burns the brightest in the rudest and least reason-
ing minds; and its manifestation bears no proportion to the value
of possessions defended, and the object to be gained."
In Cobden's view Britain ought to care first of all for making
the peoples of her own Empire free and contented. He wished
" to give Ireland to the Irish " by breaking up the large estates
in the hands of English owners and transferring the land to small
farmers.1 Canada was to decide herself whether to remain in
the Empire or to join the United States. The bombardment
of Canton and the war with China aroused Cobden's greatest
indignation, and he declared that the mercantile interest was
responsible for it. British rule in India seemed to him unnatural,
oppressive and destined to end in failure. He was afraid that it
was bound to corrupt the national character just as the Romans
had been corrupted and ruined by their conquest and domination
of a world Empire.
Cobden's ultimate standard in politics was, indeed, a moral
:one. He judged every measure primarily according to whether
1 On Cobden's attitude to Ireland, cf. Morley, p. 488 f., 552.